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PREFACE 

HIS edition was prepared for the most part in the year 
I913- During its very slow progress through the press, 
the fragmentary copy of Common Conditions, long preserved 
at Chatsworth House and designated in the notes as Ch., has 
passed into the possession of H. E. Huntington, Esq., of New 
York. To the present owner of this quarto, no less than to His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire by whose permission the first 
collation was made, grateful acknowledgements are due. Professor 
J. M. Manly of the University of Chicago has been good enough 
to read and criticize the proofs. To J. R. Maine, Esq., Librarian 
at Chatsworth, to Dr. R. B. McKerrow, and particularly to the 
Librarian of the Elizabethan Club, Andrew Keogh, Esq., I take 
this opportunity of expressing thanks for much assistance and 
kindness which it has not been possible to acknowledge more 
specifically. 
T.B. 



INTRODUCTION 

W 

ERE it not for some nearly contemporary manuscript interlinea- 
tions in the copy here reprinted, there would seem to be no 
indication that a complete version of Common Conditions was ever 

ERRATA 

p. A3, signature, for Aiii read Aiij. 
p. B3 v, 1.4x 5, margin, for (D)rift read (S)hift. 
p. B4 v, 1. 477, insert full stop after Exit. 
p. C4, insert the footnote: 
78 am], am on you, Ch. (Cf. Introdu&ion, 
p. xii, footnote 2, last line.) 

In any case, eighty years seem to have elapsed before Common Conditions 
received even the honour of passing mention. In the play-lists published in 
656 by Rogers and Ley and by Archer the bare name of the play occurs, 
supplemented in the second case by the letter "C[omedy]." Under the 
inaccurate title of" Commons Conditions" it reappeared in Francis Kirkman's 
more famous Catalogue of Plays ( 66 ,  67 ). From Kirkman the distorted 
title passed to Gerard Langbaine, who lists the work, with chara&eristic 
candour, as " Commons Condition, a Comedy which I never saw" (Iccount of 
ix b 



INTRODUCTION 

ERE it not for some nearly contemporary manuscript interlinea- 
tions in the copy here reprinted, there would seem to be no 
indication that a complete version of Common Conditions was ever 
read during the ten generations between 26 July 1576, when John Hunter 
paid the Stationers' Company twelve pence for "license to ymprinte a newe 
and pleasant comedie or plaie after the maner of common condycons," and 
I June I9o7, when Lord Mostyn's quarto, now in the Elizabethan Club 
library, was bought by Bernard Quaritch. 
The only known allusion to the play during the period preceding the 
Puritan suppression of theatres is, pathetically enough, the licensing notice 
just quoted. Hunter's twelve-penny fee might seem to have been unprofit- 
ably invested; and it is doubtless not surprising that he--a mere unwar- 
ranted adventurer, listed by Arber among "those Publishers who were 
never members of, or in any way conne&ed with the Stationers' Company" 
remade no further recorded attempt at dramatic publication. The argument 
from mere obscurity, however, is in such cases dangerously two-edged. The 
two copies of the play which have struggled through the centuries are 
representatives of two quite separate editions; and if the silence of contem- 
porary writers is not due to their ignorance of the drama's existence, it may 
be due to the opposite circumstance of too vulgar popularity, which while 
causing a book to be rapidly.thumbed out of existence by the rabble, some- 
times renders it in the meantlme too trite an obje& for the mention of more 
permanent literature. 
In any case, eighty years seem to have elapsed before Common Conditions 
received even the honour of passing mention. In the play-lists published in 
I656 by Rogers and Ley and by Archer the bare name of the play occurs, 
supplemented in the second case by the letter "C[omedy]." Under the 
inaccurate title of" Commons Conditions" it reappeared in Francis Kirkman's 
more famous Catalogue of Plays (166I, 167 I). From Kirkman the distorted 
title passed to Gerard Langbaine, who lists the work, with chara&eristic 
candour, as " Commons Condition, a Comedy which I never saw" (/lccount of 
ix b 
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the English Dramatic Poets, 169I ) and in another book as "Uhe Commons 
Condition, a Comedy of which I can give no Account" (Lives and Char- 
acTers of the English Dramatic Poets, 1699 ). 
In The British Theatre, published at Dublin in I75o, William Rufus 
Chetwood--" that measureless and bungling Lyar," as George Steevens 
calls himmnamed as number XLIX in his list of" Plays wrote by Anony- 
mous Authors," "Commons Condition, a Comedy," with the date I676m 
just a century too late. Chetwood's erroneous date and the erroneous title 
were continued in the two editions of Baker's Biographia Dramatica (I764 
and I782), where the following note is found: " r7o. The Commons' 
Condition. Com. Anonym. I676. Of this nothing more than the name is 
mentioned in any of the catalogues." 
The second edition of Baker's work comprised a Supplement of Addi- 
tions and Corre&ions by Isaac Reed, in which occurred the first definite 
discussion of the play. "This play," Reed writes, "(of which the copy 
be(ore me wants both the first and concluding leave.s) is to all appearance as 
ancient as Gammer Gurton, or any other comic piece in the English lan- 
guage." He quotes the entry of the play on the Stationers' Register and 
gives a list of the dramatis personae, adding: "Between the a&s of this 
piece there are no intervals, nor is there much conne&ion between the 
different couples of lovers, except such as is brought about by the good and 
ill offices of Common Conditions, who assists the interests of some and per- 
plexes that of others. The present drama, however, exhibits perhaps the 
earliest examples of naval dialogue on the stage, as well as of the English 
language distorted by foreign pronunciation." 
It is evident that the copy Reed examined was the fragmentary one 
which during three-quarters of the past century was in the possession of the 
Dukes of Devonshire. It may possibly have been the same copy that gave 
rise to the notices of Kirkman and the other cataloguers, these notices being 
all too vague to indicate whether the play mentioned lacked, as the Devon- 
shire quarto now does, nearly thirty per cent. of its original contents. There 
is, however, much more reason to believe that it was the complete copy, 
now in the Elizabethan Club, which Kirkman and his contemporaries knew. 
Lord Mostyn kindly informs me that he thinks that the latter copy was brought 
to Mostyn Hall about I69O ; that is, during the generation following 
Kirkman. Now two of the other books which similarly passed from Mostyn 
Hall to the Elizabethan Club by way of Quaritch are Copland's rare edition 
of John Heywood's Four P and the apparendy umque copy of John 
Phillip's Patient and Meek Grissell. Both of these have pages cut to pre- 
cisely the size of the pages of the Elizabethan Club Common Conditions 
(I7r ram. by I3O ram.). All three of the quartos have suffered considerably 
from clipping and, though Quaritch bought them separate and unbound, it 
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final lines of our text which even suggests the suspicion that the covered 
goblet so cheerfully forced by Conditions upon his master and mistress may 
m the original have contained only one of the harmless potions dear to 
Elizabethan literature, though the author of the play, alarmed that his piece 
has already exceeded the usual limits of its species, dare not allow himself 
the additional pages necessary to tell us so. We have a converse example of 
such drastic interference with the natural outcome of a story for the imme- 
diate purposes of an embarrassed playwright in the interlude of Calisto and 
Melibcea, where a happy romantic ending is roughly hammered out of the 
cynical tragedy of Celestina. 
It may be that the inconclusiveness of the play's termination was 
condoned in the eyes of a contemporary audience by the familiarity of its 
avowed source: "the most famous historie of Galiarbus Duke of/lrabia, 
and of the good and eeuill successe of him and his two children." But of 
this most famous history the present age knows nothing, and no allusion 
to it seems discoverable. Till a copy of it is found, in the course of 
something more or less than another three hundred years, we shall doubtless 
have to wait--as we have awaited the emergence of the complete play--for 
knowledge of what did finally happen to Galiarbus, Sedmond, and Clarisia. 1 
Of the author of Common Conditions there is even less indication than 
of the source. The play shares its most distincCtive literary qualities with a 
dozen other transitional interludes of Elizabeth's early reign. We find the 
usual overlaying of morality motives with a veneer of Latin allusion, and a 
more essential admixture of romantic interest. The predominant metre is, 
as usual, the riming heptameter couplet, sometimes arbitrarily abbreviated 
or drawn out, and not infrequently embellished, as in Cambises and Clyomon 
and Clamides, with an additional internal rime between the second and fourth 
feet? A particularly close affinity relates Conditions to the last-named play, 
where similarly a roguish vice-servant, ranging through a multiplicity of 
strange regions, entangles the threads of a two-ply romantic tale, and where 
indeed the love-pains of Neronis and Clyomon run nearly parallel with 
those of Clarisia and Lamphedon. 
The title of Common Conditions and the charac'-ter of the titular figure invite 
especial attention. That the vice or clown should be the dominant personality 
xn a play was at the period we are discussing rather the rule than the 
exception, but there can hardly be found another instance in which he is 
accorded the title-r61e in a full-length drama.  When the vice masquerades 
 To the Professor of Semitic Languages in Yale University I owe the suggestion that 
Galiarbus might easily be a corruption of Hall .4tabus. Neither in the plot of the play, 
however, nor in the names of the other chara&ers can Professor Torrey find any trace of an 
oriental source. 
 E.g., 11. 33-4 o. 
3 Tkersites and ack uggler are, of course, not exceptions to this statement. 



777 murtheryng, Ch. 785 ends page in Cb. 



(N)omides. 

I40Z go, ore. Ch. I410 will be, Ch. 
i4i 5 yowil], you will, Cb. 
w425 ends age in 

I4I 4 mocke fo], mocke me fo, Ch. 
i418 digeff, Ch. 
426 poraige], potage, Ch. 



(M)etrea. 

<N>omides. 

(M)etrea. 

<N>omides. 
<M>etrea. 
<N>omides. 
<M>etrea. 
<L>omia. 

(N)omides. 

A pleafant comedy, 

I477 greeuous, Ch. 1482 al redy], readie, Ch. ,486 Lomie, Cb. 
1499 knights], qy. knight. 1499 Ends page in Cb. 



NOTES 63 

193 , one, probably intended for "own." 
197 , spake. See foot-note, and also the explanatory note on line 342. 
2,oI,fetcla, trick. The word recurs repeatedly in the play. 
2,05, thought . death, contemplated the death of these (Sedmond and 
Clarisia) as little as his own. Possibly, however, his refers to 
Galiarbus. 
208, zlmedyocritie [sic], a mediocrity, a middle path. 
2To-f-S.D. Here enter. 3. Tinkers . . Singinge. The scene, as 1. 2,49 in- 
dicates, is in Arabia, not far from the court of Arbaccus. The 
boisterousness of tinkers is known to readers of Borrow's 
Lavengro. Their singing seems also to have been proverbial 
m the sixteenth century. See Shakespeare allusions, listed in 
Bartlett's Concordance, and an excellent song called "The Jovial 
Tinker, or Joan's Ale is New," licensed 2,60&ober 1594 and 
printed by Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, vol. i, 
p. I87ff. 
2,11, Hay tisty tosty. The same exclamation occurs in the contemporary 
plays of Like l/Uill to Like (i568) and The Marriage of l/Fit and 
Science. In modern English diale&, "tisty-tosty " means a 
cowslip-ba]l. See N.E.D. and Wright, English Diale Dic- 
tionary. 
213, merely, merrily. 
2,15, geue it the bagge, abandon it, leave it without warning. N.E.D. quotes 
Robert Greene's Upstart Courtier (i59), "To giue your 
masters the bagge." A later instance, from Dekker and 
Vrebster's play of l/Uestward Ho (i6o7)is cited in Skeat and 
Mayhew's Tudor and Stuart Glossary. 
2,16, want to pay rent, have no need to pay for our lodgings. 
2,17, lin, cease. 
2,i9, lether piltclaes. A piltch is a garment made of skin: Latin (vestis) 
pellicea, from pellis. The French pe'li'sse has the same etymology. 
2,2,3, shifting, one of the numerous euphemisms for stealing. See N.E.D., 
Shift, v, 6: " to live by fraud." This explains aJso the use of 
Shift as a proper name. 
2,3 o, bandogge, a band-dog, one held in bands or bonds on account of fierce- 
ness; hence, generally, a mastiff. 
2,36 , nay, denial. 
2,40, to play . bo peepe, to rush upon the vi&ims from ambush, as a 
child comes suddenly out of hiding in order to frighten its 
playmates. 
2,45, my basson must tang, my basin must ring; alluding to the noise made 
by the utensils of the tinker's trade as he waJks. There is a 
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secondary reference to the pra&ice of accompanying condemned 
criminals on their way to punishment with the sound of 
" basins " or cymbals. 
246, drift, plot. See N.E.D., Drift, sb., 5- Hence also the name of the 
chara&er. 
25 , 254 , quoine, coin. The form coigne in Ch. illustrates another sixteenth- 
century spelling, preserved in " coign of vantage." In all its 
forms the word goes back to Latin cuneus, a wedge. 
253 , cogging, flattery or deceit. 
254 , males, bags, as in Chaucer. 
256_259 , commission . . commishioner. Justices appointed by commission 
had a bad reputation for extortion and stupidity. Nashe uses 
the phrase "commissioners of Newmarket-heath " as a jocular 
equivalent of "highwaymen," and Fletcher makes Curio ask 
concerning a foolish justice, "What clod-pole commissioner is 
this?" (The Coxcomb, V, i, 20). (The E. C. quarto prints 
"commission " in 1. 256 with a slight space between the last 
two letters). 
259-278. With this altercation between Shift and Drift compare the very 
similar quarrel between Ruf and Snuf in Cambises (11. 256-265 ; 
P.  72 of Manly's edition) : 
Rw. By Gogs hart, she were better be hanged, to forsake me and 
take thee ! 
SUF. Were she so ? that shall we see! 
Ruv. By Gogs hart, my dagger into her I will thrust! 
Suu'. A, ye boy, ye would doo it and ye durst! 
AMB. Peace, my maisters; ye shall not fight. 
He that drawes first, I will him smite. 
Ru'. Gogs wound% Maister Snuf, are ye so lusty ? 
Suu. Gogs sides, Maister Ruf, are ye so crusty ? 
Ruv. You may happen to see! 
Suu'. Doo what thou darest to me! 
Heer draw and fight. 
The development of the situation is more spirited and original 
in Cambises. It looks as if the author of Common Conditions 
were consciously imitating with no particular dramatic end in 
view. 
267, howresun (whoreson), Banbery slaue. This would seem to indicate 
that the citizens of Banbury in Oxfordshire were accused of 
hypocritical san&imoniousness a full generation before Ben 
Jonson satirized them so notably in Bartholomew Fair ( 6 4). 
I have not been able to consult Alfred Beesley's History of 
Banbury (84) on this point. 
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depreciatory adje&ive finds an echo in R. WIker's criticism of 
the play (review of Brandl,/Inglia, Beiblatt, x, p. 37) : "Das 
letzte Stck, 'Common Conditions,' h/tte man am ersten 
missen kOnnen, um so mehr, als uns nur ein stfick davon 
erhalten ist [sic]. Der inhalt is eine wtste anh/iufung yon 
abenteuern, lose und ungeschickt mit einander verbunden, mit 
starken ankltngen an abgebrauchte motive. Die ausdrucksweise 
ist oft schwtlstig, meist sehr breit, und vielfach, wenn man die 
redenden personen bedenkt, sehr ungeschickt." 
476, a .wandryng knight to bee. Compare Hamlet's mention of " the 
adventurous knight" in his list of a&ors quoted above (p. 59)- 
The wandering knight, a stock figure an the romances of 
chivalry, seems to have been taken over into the plays founded 
upon them. See, for example, Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes 
and the most frequently printed of all Elizabethan plays, the 
pseudo-Shakespearean Mucedorus. 
477 S.D. Here entreth Galiarbus out of Phrygia. If this stage dire&ion 
and the similar one after 1. 5o9 are meant for the a&ors rather 
than the readers of the play, they would indicate that one of the 
stage entrances was labelled "Phrygia." There is evidence 
that the employment of such designations was not uncommon. 
See W. J. Lawrence, "Title and Locality Boards on the pre- 
Restoration Stage" in The Elizabethan Playhouse and other 
6tudies (92). From this point to 1. I274 the a&ion of the 
play is restri&ed to Phrygia, of which several rather distant 
parts are supposed to be represented. 
482, by mee, in my case. 
482, 483, was case. In Elizabethan pronunciation this rime would 
have been much less imperfe& than it is to-day. 
484, withall, with all. 
487, Hast. The subje& is omitted. So "am" in I. 5oo. 
489, Iwis, certainly. The spelling seems to be a kind of transition stage 
between the corre& "ywis" of Chaucer"and the mistaken 
Spenserian form in two words, ' I wis." The latter form occurs 
in 1. I o24 of our play. 
5, Least by that. It is possible, as the footnote suggests, that the proper 
reading is "Least that [i.e., Lest] by." 
503, atache. See the footnote; "atache" (attach) is used, of course, in the 
sense of "attack." 
504, liuing do to thee. Here again one is tempted to make the transposition 
"do to thee liuing." 
509 . After this line Galiarbus goes out. The necessary stage dire&ion is 
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how coes may have arisen,--of course it is for cottons. The 
word was written cortes; then the frequent confusion of c and t 
occurred and the stroke was omitted from e." The discovery 
of the edition of the play represented by the Elizabethan Club 
copy and the evidence in favour of its priority to the Ch. 
edition (see Introduion, p. xii) render it rather less easy to ex- 
cuse the compositor of the latter, since he seems to have worked 
with printed rather than manuscript "copy." Doubtless the 
' &" for "tt" and "e" for "" in "co&es" must be ascribed, 
like the corruption of the preceding "geare" into "greare," to 
mere haste or negligence. 
897 , long of. See note on 1. 180. 
908, cutter, bully, bravo; as in Cowley's play, The Cutter of Coleman Street. 
F. I. Carpenter (review of Brandl, Modern Language Notes, xiv, 
899 ) notes the need of a comma after away in this line. 
909 . The exit of Conditions should be marked after this line. 
914- After minde insert a comma or colon. 
916, seeme. See note on 1. 60. 
917, /, ah! So in 11. 929, 932; my Lampbedon deare is, of course, vocative. 
933. The comma after could should be deleted. 
934, Gods ames, God's <n)ames (Brandl). The same oath is used by the 
vice Subtle Shift in Clyomon and Clamydes (1. 197 ). 
94o-94. A triplet. 
94% of all loues. See note on 1. 385. The same oath recurs in 11. 969 and 97 o. 
943, l/l/hat. The capital "W " at the beginning of this word is of a peculi.ar 
(italic?) shape in E. C. The same form of the letter occurs m 
the catchword after 1. Io38 and in 11. lO7O, 13o3, 1335, I451, 
1503, 17212, 1744. 
949, doubts, hesitates. 
976, Lamphedon and Clarisia go out after this line. ,, 
983j a baste. Instead of this phrase Carpenter (loc. cir.) suggests "avast, 
but that word seems not to have been introduced (from the 
Dutch) till at least a century after the date of Common Con- 
ditions. The earliest example quoted in N.E.D. is from Otway's 
Soldier's Fortune (I 681). I think the proper reading is certainly 
"a bafte," abaft, in the rear portion of the boat. See N.E.D. 
for early instances of "baft" and "a-bart." 
984, no neare, no nearer. The original comparative force of" near" persisted 
in this nautical phrase after it had otherwise been lost. See 
N.E.D., "near " adv. I, i, c. 
985, Cocke, cock-boat, small boat of a ship. The mariners in Sir Clyomon 
and Sir Clamides (1. 722) " hayle out the Cockboate." 
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994, S.D., Here entreth the Pirates with a songe. As happens 
quently in texts of old plays, the song is not given. 
the author left its sele&ion to the company. 
I001, goodman boy, a title of mock respe&. "Goodman," the 
counterpart of " gammer," was properly applied to 
entitled to the higher appellation of" master." 
lOO6, squal, apparently a slang diminutive, used as a term either of endear- 
ment or reproach. See the interesting examples cited by Skeat 
and Mayhew, Tudor and Stuart Glossary. 
lOO7-1OlO. These lines constitute a quatrain with alternate rime. 
IO14, I haue dealt with fortie at a time and more. I suppose there is only 
an accidental resemblance between this boast of Conditions and 

that of the hero in 
Little Tailor. 
Io0-3, or, ere, before. 
Ioo.4, Iwis. See note on 1.489. 
Io37 , towards, in prospe&. 
Io 4I, IO42. Prose. 
lO43, a boundance. Sic in E. C. 
Io49 ft. 

lO56, 
io6o, 
I066, 

very fre- 
Doubtless 

masculine 
those not 

one of Grimm's Fairy Tales: The Brave 

See footnote. 
Though the scene is Phrygia, Mountagos is a Spaniard (cf. title- 
page: The Players 1Vames). See Reed's note on his diale&, 
quoted in the Introdu&ion, p. x. If the play were fifteen years 
later one would be tempted to see in Mountagos a satire on the 
celebrated Dr. Rodrigo Lopez. 
experienza is perhaps intended as an equivalent of the Latin ablative, 
"by experience." A comma should be inserted after man. 
yee, the corre& reading, of course. Dyce's conje&ure of" thee" for 
the misprint "be " in Cb. was made independently by Carpenter. 
Efata, "--I' faith " (Manly). Compare the spelling "efaith " in 
1. I731. 

lO76 , refused the same, refused my entreaty. The noun has to be inferred 
from the verb " intreate " in the p,r, eceding line. 
lO79 (margin), Mountag). Traces of the "g are clear, though nearly all 
the letter is clipped away. 

longa go. The misspacing is here probably an intentional device to 
represent the speaker's diale&. 
S[., i.e., Sir. 
ind, If. 
curish, currish. 
my like paine, pain like mine. 
A comma is required afterfansy. The following words qualify broyle 
in 1. Io93. 

1080, 

1082, 
1o83, 
Io87, 
o9, 
lO94. 

K 
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io95,feeles . . . tasteth, future expressed by present for the sake of vivid- 
ness. 
IOO. After this line Sabia goes out, and the scene changes to the sea-coast 
of Phrygia (see 1. I t79). 
IOI, surprest, suppressed, not surprised. 
I IO, deuise, "to conceive, imagine" (N.E.D., " Devise," v. o). 
I I I, On that, concerning that which. 
112, of force, necessarily. A full stop is required at the end of the line. 
I 16, title, end. The same word is used as a verb in 1. 1206. 
I I 8, and on soft ground her cast. The subje& is, of course, Zephyrus, not 
the Pirates. Would that Zephyr had wafted the lady ashore 
instead of allowing her to fall into the sea. 
124, deuide. This reading, first suggested by Professor Manly (loc. cit.) 
instead of the "deride" of the quartos, seems unquestionable. 
138, is not to seeke, is not lacking. 
14 O, &eke, like. The spelling is recognized by N.E.D. 
I42 , viadge, Middle English "viage." 
proue, prove successful. The full stop should be replaced by a 
comma. 
43, 

II54, 

merely, merrily. See 1. z  3- 
The sense requires a colon or comma after ouer bord, and a full stop 
at the end of the line. 
out of hand, forthwith. 
longe of. See note on 1.  80. 
Marofus lle. This isle seems not otherwise recorded either in 
geography or in romance. 
limbo luke, the pit of Hell, one early meaning of "lake" being a place 
of confinement. Cf. N.E.D., "limbo-lake," s.v. "Limbo" 3- 
Possibly the phrase gained currency by confusion with "Lethe 
Lake." It was common to speak of the rivers of Hades as 
lakes. Cf. Marlowe, Tamburlaine, 1. 1999, "Furies from the 
blacke Cocitus lake." 

i59 , of, by. 
I68, [ of you. Some phrase like "bid defiance" seems to be understood. 
171. See footnote. The speaker's name is omitted because the margin is 
occupied by the stage dire6tion. 
174. Badly pun6tuated. Insert a colon after so and substitute a comma 
for the full stop at the end of the line. 
183, Whom has no logical antecedent, but it evidently refers to the various 
ladies imprisoned by Cardolus. 
187. The sense requires a full stop after dewe. 
zo4. Insert comma after force. 
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18IO S.D., Clarisia. In the presence of both Lamphedon and Leostines, 
who know her under different names, it is hard for the author to 
decide what to call the lady. Here and in the margin opposite 
1. 1844 he reverts to her original name of Clarisia. Elsewhere 
he continues to employ the pseudonym Metrea. 
1813, wretchlesse, retchless, reckless. See N.E.D., which ascribes this 
spelling to the seventeenth century. 
1818. Sense as well as metre require the insertion of this. The compositor 
doubtless was confused by the similar beginning of the previous 
line. 
1825 f. Note the rime: Pbisicien . . . many a one. 
1849. Delete the full stop at the end of the line. 
1854 , haue me to accorde, bring me to a reconciliation. 
I858+S.D. Conditions enters disguised as Gravity. Cf. 11. I8Io and 
1824 ft. 
188i, 1885, 1887 (margin). The capital L of Leostines is in each of these 
cases (but not in the body of I884) from a smaller fount than 
the rest. 
I885, vade, pass away. The word occurs also in Clyomon and Clamydes, 
1. Io87. See other instances in Skeat and Mayhew. 
1888. As the play stands, this last line is utterly mystifying. Leostines 
has nowhere suggested a desire to gain Metrea as his wife-- 
far from it. Nor does Metrea elsewhere address him simply as 
"sir knight"; nor does it seem reasonable to speak of his 
coming too late, since he has been on the stage during the 
entire scene. It looks as if the preceding line (I887) should 
belong to Nomides (Sedlnond), who enters suddenly to give 
the story another turn and perhaps bring out the final 
unravelling. L. I888 may then be the reply of Leostines. 
Note the use of her instead of "me," which we should expe& 
if Metrea were the speaker. In the absence of concrete 
evidence there seem two possible reasons for this extraordinary 
Procrustean close of the play. One is lack of time, suggested 
in the first six lines of the Epilogue. If, however, the 
ungovernable length of the material were the only cause of the 
abrupt conclusion, it would be natural for the Epilogue to hold 
out at least a vague promise of continuation on another occasion, 
as the epilogue to the first part of Medwall's Nature does ; and 
there seems no reason why the writer should on this account 
have left the concluding speeches in the marvellous confusion 
in which they stand. A second possibility is that there has been 
rapid and wholesale excision of matter properly belonging to 
L 
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view that Preston wrote Clyomon and Clamydes (ournal of Germanic Philology, 
vol. ii, p. 8 f.)be accepted, it would be very hard to avoid the conclusion 
that he must also have written Common Conditions or inspired it throughout. 
It may safely be agreed that of the known authors of the period 1560- 
1580 Preston has rather the best claim to our play; yet it would be decidedly 
hazardous to ascribe the work to him on the basis of our present knowledge. 
In the first place, the drama of Preston's age is not copiously enough repre- 
sented to permit of positive distin&ion between the peculiarities of a single 
author and the chara&eristics of a school. Many similarities which at first 
suggest common authorship may have been the universal property of the 
writers of the period. Second, it seems unlikely that Preston, a serious 
pedagogue, who became Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1584, should 
have been responsible for plays in which the strong homiletic spirit of Cam- 
bises is so entirely lacking as it is in both Common Conditions and Clyomon 
and Clamydes. Finally, it must be recognized that Common Conditions, which 
is more like both Cambises and Ciyomon and Clamydes than either is like the 
other, has not a very great many strikingly individual touches in common 
with either, though it certainly seems to have some. 
Apart from likeness of metre and vocabulary, from which little beyond 
roughly contemporaneous origin can safely be argued, Common Conditions 
shares with Cambises rather notable resemblances in title, prologue, and 
epilogue (see the notes on these parts of Common Conditions), a certain 
parallelism in the chara&er of the Vice, and a decided similarity in a bit of 
comic dialogue (cf. note on 11. 2.59-278 ). 
The likenesses of plot between Common Conditions and Clyomon and 
Clamydes are more numerous, for both plays belong distin&ly to the species 
dealing with "the adventures of amorous knights passing from country to 
country for the love of their ladies" (Gosson, Plays Confuted in Five 4cTions); 
but it must be emphasized that the stories related are wholly different. The 
general similarity between the two knights and Vice in the one play and the 
two knights and Vice in the other is more probably generic than individual. 
I have noted only the five following specific parallels: 
(a) The castle in which Cardolus imprisons ladies is paralleled by the 
castle in which Brian Sansfoy imprisons knights. In each case one of the 
knightly heroes, more or less aided by the Vice, releases the captives. 
(b) The fright of Conditions as he approaches Cardolus (really Lam- 
phedon) is paralleled by the fright of Subtle Shift as he approaches Brian 
(C. C., 11. I524ff.: C. & C., 11. 584 ft.). In each case the cowardly Vice 
seeks to ensure his own safety by betraying his master. 
(c) The entrance of the Mariners with their cock-boat and nautical 
clamour is similar in both plays (C. C., 11. 983 ft.: C. & C., 11. 717 ft.). 
(d) The device of a lady to confess her love for a knight by means of 
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the parable of a ship tossed by tempest is presented with a good deal of 
verbal similarity in the two plays (cf. note on 11. 84o-85o ). 
(e) The Vice in each play makes constant use of the old morality 
stratagem of change of name, Conditions introducing himself as Affe&ion, 
Gravity, etc., and Subtle Shift as Knowledge. 
Whether these similarities, undoubtedly striking as they are, can be 
held to justify the assumption of common authorship for the three plays or 
for two of them can only be fairly determined, I think, when we are more 
in a position than at present to estimate how far such devices belonged to the 
general repertory of dramatic writers at the time the plays were produced. 
That Common Conditions is later in date than Cambises seems very prob- 
able. To the evidence for this conclusion derived from its registration seven 
years later, its greater length and homogeneity of subje&, and much greater 
freedom from transitional morality features, should be added the more specific 
indication mentioned in the note on II. 0,59-278. That our play is anterior 
to Clyomon and Clamydes and not posterior in date, as Dr. Greg tentatively 
suggests, is also, I think, very likely. The assumption of a fundamental 
relation between the three plays we have been discussing, whether of common 
authorship or not, would seem to require the acceptance of the order: 
Cambises--Common Conditions--Clymon and Clamydes, for Common Conditions 
has a very considerable similarity of spirit with Cambises, whereas Ciyomon 
and Clamydes has in common with that play hardly anything except the 
parallels of wording which Professor Kittredge has pointed out. Moreover, 
the metre of Clyomon and Clamydes (which was not printed till  599 and may 
have been revised before publication) is distin&ly more mature than that of 
the other two plays. I have noted in it few of the hobbling lines which mark 
Common Conditions and particularly Cambises as belonging to an experimental 
stage in heptameter versificationi nor can I find in the other plays any 
approach to the metrical artistry of the four-foot quatrains and eight-foot 
couplets with which the author of Clyomon and Clamydes varies the rhythm 
of certain passages. See for example Clyomo and Clamydes, 11. 413 f., 492 f., 
972 f., 992-Ioo5. 
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APPENDIX II 
NOTES IN THE ELIZABETHAN 
OF COMMON CONDITIONS 

CLUB COPY 

I 
N pp. C iand C ii v are twenty-one interlinear or marginal notes, 
written in black ink and in a sixteenth-century hand. Many of 
these jottings are incoherent, and a few of the words are now only 
doubtfully decipherable, but it is clear that the purpose of them is to adapt 
the lines of the text to the expression of the love of the owner of the book 
for a " sweet Agnes" or Anne, whom he names some half-dozen times. It 
is purposed to include a full list of these scribblings in the contemplated 
catalogue of the Elizabethan Club library. The only ones that have any 
literary interest are the following three couplets, written on p. C iiv: 
(a) In the blank space after 1. 623: 
"My hand here houering stands, to writ some prety verse to thee 
my morning mynd for to delight that wants the Joyes that be 
for us y(?)." 
(b) Along the left-hand margin of the page: - 
"whom all ye maids of suffolke soyle could once cause me to rue 
but thou sweet Anne hath compelld me thy sweet loue to sue. 
(c) On the bottom margin of the page: 
"therfore sweet Agnis perpend this well, whiles I do lyve in Jo,y, 
none other (?) shall attayne my loue, though it bred myne ahoy. 
It will be noted that (b) is a plagiarism of 11. 524, 525 of the play, and that 
most of (c), "whiles ahoy," is taken dire&ly from two later lines 
(890, 89I). 
II. On pp. C iv, C iv v, and D ii are ten other interlineations in the 
same type of hand, but in a different, brown, ink. These latter alter the 
words of Sabia, one of the heroines of the play, so as to express the affe&ion 
of a lady--doubtless the Agnes mentioned above--for her "Edward dear," 
who is twice mentioned by name. In conne&ion with the couplet (c) quoted 
above, it is interesting that rather the longest of these additions consists of 
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the words, "therfore Edward perpend this well," written above the first 
part ofl. 89(z. 
III. On the unprinted half of the last page of the quarto, G iv v, occurs 
a sentence quoted (inaccurately)from one of Cicero's letters. The ink is 
black and the hand apparently of the sixteenth century. It is not improbably 
that of the writer of the words on pp. C i and C ii v, though the type of 
charac'-ter here employed is Italian rather than " English." The writer begins, 
" Etsi (M. P.) haec fabula," and then, making a fresh start, writes: " Etsi est 
'w0 ' haec fabula praesertim tantis novis rebus: tamen petite meam lucubra- 
tionem nolui." The sentence is found in the following form in Cicero's 
EpistoLe Familiares, ix, 2, I (ed. Tyrrell and Purser, vol. iv, p. 292): 
"Etsi erat [z0 illa epistola, praesertim tantis postea novis rebus adlatis, 
tamen petite lucubrationem meam nolui." 
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THE CHATSWORTH (HUNTINGTON) QUARTO AND 
BRANDL'S REPRINT 

HE Chatsworth fragment consists of twenty leaves, black letter, in 
fours; B i to F iv v. B i is much torn, so that signature and catch- 
words are missing. B iv has the lower corner torn off and pasted 
on irregularly. 
The running title (in roman) is divided between the left-hand and 
right-hand pages, thus: 
(Left-hand page), A pleasant Comedie 
(Right-hand page), called common Conditions. 
Irregularities in the printing of the running title are: 
B ii v, pleosant. 
C iv , E iv , F iii , F iv , Comedie, (with comma). 
E iii, Common conditions. 
B iii and all the fourth leaves are unsignatured. The signatures run 
thus: B. ij,;--; m; C.j.; C. ij.; C. iij.;--; D.j.; etc. 
The catchwords, from B ii to F iv v, are as follows (all in black letter) : 
But; Their; Ha,; By; Ha; The; (C i) Ha; Of; Proceede; He; Wherefore; 
I; Why; Well; (D i) She; Was; By; Must; Tushe; What; What; But; 
(E i) Or; And; My; My (first word on F iii is "MIsteris"); You; And; 
Maiest; Or; (F i)And; Did; O; And; Come; Upon; I; No. 
The fiy-le.aves bound up with the Chatsworth fragment contain an 
interesting series of notes in the hand of George Steevens, who once 
possessed the volume ". 
Of this dramatic piece, no cop)r, except the following mutilated one, has hitherto 
been discovered. 
The first mention of it occurs on the Books of the Stationers' Company, where, 
July z6,  576, John Hunter enters "'a new and pleasant comedie or plaie, after the 
manner of Common Condycions." 
The original entry of it was perhaps earlier than any register at Stationers' Hall, 
now remaining. See the Prolegomena to Mr. Reed's Edition of Shakspeare, 785 . 
Vol. I. p. 28x. 
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